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, . .The saving of labour of the individual should be the object,
and honest humanitarian consideration and not greed the
receive."136 In State-owned enterprises the workers should be
represented in the management through their elected represen-
tatives and should have an equal share in the management
with the representatives of the Government. But so far as
possible he would avoid centralized production and the use of
big machinery because their dangers are incomparably greater
than their benefits.137 It should also be remembered that he is
against large-scale production of such elementary necessaries
as food and clothing. The means of producing these should
remain in the control of the masses and "should be freely
available as God's air and water are or ought to be; they should
not be made a vehicle of traffic for the exploitation of others."138
Even in this sphere of production so long as villages aim at
being self-contained and manufacture mainly for use, Gandhiji
has no objection to "villages using even the modern machines
and tools that they can make and afford to use. Only they should
not be used as a means of exploitation of others."139 He would
permit "any machinery which does not deprive masses of men
of the opportunity to labour, but which helps the individual
and adds to his efficiency, and which a man can handle at will
without being its slave."140 Similarly he is not against such
modern technical facilities as can be used in decentralized cot-
tage industries. Thus if electricity could be available in villages,
he would not mind villagers plying their tools and implements
with the help of electricity. "But then the village communities
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